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P Labor and its Waste. 

Human society requires very much work of 
men and women which Divine authority does 
not call for. Much labor is put forth which 

2 is as wasteful of our vital energies, as it is 
gs strenuous or enslaving. 

We believe the Master will give to seeking 
heart’s strength for all daily duties. But the 
a things that are not duties are left to be done 
rts in our own strength, in the exhaustion of 
i which ‘‘even the youths shall faint and be 

weary,’’ or the young man may even “‘utterly 
fall.” This might not be the case were our 
S strength reserved for duties only, and not wasted 
1st in running our own heady ways outside of duty, 
n’s outside the Divine calling and blessing, or in the 
preferences of self-love, self-indulgence, or 
a those social wants ‘‘which war against the 
; strength of youth.” 
of The difference between a strength-gathering 
< life and one prematurely prostrated or dissi- 
ck, pated, is often the difference between a man 
: whose steps being ordered of the Lord, ‘‘keeps 
the to his gift,’’ and one who busies himself out- 
ie side of his own duty. It is the privilege of 
. the former to find that ‘‘as his days, so shall 
i‘. his strength be,” it is the weakness of the 
. other that he can merely draw upon his natural 
powers while they last. 
a We have believed there are many items in 
> 50 the daily work of modern life with which ‘‘God 
- is not well pleased.”” We cannot believe He 
sike authorizes such departure from simplicity 
; as calls for so much sewing and running after 
aul changeable suits of apparel, so much setting 
= our houses in bric-a-brac disorder and finery, 
the that we die and do not live; so much feeding 
“a the table for the lust of the eye, more than the 





mouth for the needs of nature; so much study, 










































and so many studies, for the pride of life 
rather than for the glory of God; so many en- 
tertainments that leave people no better than 
they found them; so much business enslave- 
ment of soul to grab money as game rather 
than as a need; so much struggle to keep in 
with society rather than ‘‘labor to enter into 
that rest’’ which comes by being conformed to 
the Divine will. Abandonment of our manifold 
superfluities would emancipate many heads and 
members of families from a large share of that 
compulsory labor which grinds rich as well as 
poor, and it would leave time for thuse well- 
ordered activities of body, mind and spirit, in 
which we would be blessed and made a blessing. 

We may depend on the Lord to strengthen 
us in the discharge of our true duties. But 
many of our so-called duties are self-imposed, 
or for artificial needs, or in bondage to modes 
and maxims of the world. Therein will a man 
rob God of time and strength due to Him, and 
yet pretend to ask Him to be his strength in 
duties to a tyranny of man-made gods which 
society, business, or trifling is running after. 

A restoration to the Divine harmony is much 
wanted in our day, for the saving health of 
body, mind, and soul. The declaration ‘‘I do 
always the things which please Him,’’ as it 
was the maxim of the Author of the saint’s 
faith, so it is the maxim of the saint’s rest, 
and of the saint’s labor, which is rest because 
it is harmony. 

We are beginning to hear the cry of oppres- 
sion, because two years of the game of war 
has raised the average annual tax at twenty- 
five dollars to be exacted of every family above 
what it was taxed before. But the social and 
the lustful taskmaster of artificial wants and 
needless toils, serves his warrant at every 
man’s door for the major part of his earnings. 
This adds several hours per day to his term 
of compulsory or mercenary labor. And the 
same lusts which are responsible for this taxa- 
tion, are declared by the apostle James to be 
the spring and source of war. 

Not that labor is an evil. It is a means of 
good. But we wish it converted to God, and 
not to waste. We wish it redeemed from 
slavery and employed in things of a higher life. 


and fewer perishables. 


under the Divine will. 


We wish it to be building up more character 
There is ample exer- 
cise for all our powers in things that are duties 
The grace of being so 


led by the Spirit of God as to be sons and 
daughters of God will keep us in the line of 
duty and harmony with Him. Our Quaker rule 
would settle the question of life-spending in 
‘*laboriously doing nothing,’’ as it would settle 
all other abuses—namely, ‘‘ Walk in the Spirt, 
and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh,’’ 
‘*the lust of the eye,” nor “‘the pride of life.” 

‘‘Wherefore do ye spend your money for 
that which is not bread? and your labor for 
that which satisfieth not? Hearken diligently 
unto me, and eat ye that which is good, and 
let your soul delight itself in fatness” (Isa. lv: 
2). 

Instead of being comformed unto the exac- 
tions and tyrannies of the world, ‘‘Come unto 
me,’’ says the Saviour, ‘‘all ye that are weary 
and heavy-laden and I will give you rest. Take 
my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am 
meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For my yoke is easy and my 
burden is light.” 





THE DIVINE EXCHANGE.—On receiving the 
following extract from the autobiography of 
Thomas Story, the British Friend says. ‘‘We 
gladly give it a place in our columns, and re- 
mind our readers that the autobiography com- 
mences in 1686 and ends in 1735. Thomas 
Story appears to have come out from the An- 
glican Church and joined Friends more from 
inwrought conviction than from the teaching 
of men. He traveled extensively in the British 
Islands, also in North America and in parts of 
the Continent. His writing and preaching was 
largely doctrinal, sometimes controversial in 
the spirit of the times and in defence of spirit- 
ual truth. He was a well-educated man of 
considerable intellectual ability. The extract 
is called 


THE DIVINE EXCHANGE. 


He called for my life, and | offered it at his 
footstool: 

But He gave it me as a prey with unspeakable 
addition: 

He called for my will, and I resigned it at his 
call; 

But He returned me his own in token of his 
love; 

He called for the world, and I laid it at his 
feet, with the crowns thereof; . 

I withheld them not at the beckoning of his 
hand. 

But mark the benefit of exchange! For He 
gave, instead of earth, a Kingdom of eter- 
nal Peace, 

And in lieu of crowns of vanity a fadeless 
crown of glory.— Thomas Story. 
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Concerning the Doukhobortsi. lished by Nellie Baker, who accompanied Eliza 
H. Varney last summer to the colonies, as also 


A letter from Rose M. Osborne, under date | what has been published by May FitzGibbon 
of Second Month 25th, 1901, tells of having | who has also been in the colonies two succes- 


received a letter from the village of Kirilovka | sive summers. On her last trip she was ac- 
No. 1, asking her to transfer their message of | companied by Emma A—— as interpreter, she 
thanksgiving to the beloved ones who sent| being employed by the Government. The fol- 


them sheep and wool, and also their desires | jowing extracts are taken from the account of 
for the blessing of the Lord to be afforded. | her last visit: 


They also ask for medicine like some previously | ‘‘Katusha! Katusha’’ called many voices, in 
sent. This letter was signed on behalf of |response to the enquiries of Emma A—,, at 
the villages by Ivan Minanichen. the charmingly situated Doukhobor village on 

She further says that there are several cases| the banks of the Assiniboine, far off in the 
of sickness in the hospital, at Winnipeg; one | great prairie of Northwestern Canada; and in 
of them a case of blindness of three years’ | 4 few minutes I saw my traveling companion 
standing, for which there is promise of a| and interpreter locked in the arms of a stal- 


—! ‘ y wart Doukhobor woman, whose exclamations 
From First Month 7th, 1899, to Twelfth| of «Mille, mille, zdrastizti,” (Dear, dear, a 


Month, 1900, seventy-eight Doukhobors have | thousand welcomes), conveyed to me the fact 
received free treatment in the General Hos-| that she was more than delighted to welcome 
pital at Winnipeg. The Report for the year] her late mistress. For Emma A—— had em- 
states that the number of beds in all depart-| ployed her for some time, during the period 
ments is two hundred and twelve. The number | when the Doukhobortsi were passing through 
of patients treated last year two thousand six | Winnipeg on their way to the tracts of lands 


hundred and forty-nine; in the out-door depart- | assigned to them in Assiniboia and Saskatch- 
ment there were one thousand four hundred | ewan. 


and thirty-five consultations, and nine hundred} Jt was indeed a charming village where we 
and fifty-three visits to the sick by the District proposed staying for a few days’ rest, before 
nurse. The Government allows thirty-seven | starting on our journey through the remainder 
and one-half cents a day for each patient, and| of the Doukhobor settlements. It was well 
the city of Winnipeg $10,000 a year; dona- | called ‘‘Proterpevshe”’ (or ‘‘Endurance’’) for 
tions last year from other sources, four hundred | the people have gone through many hardships, 
and seventy-two dollars and six cents. The] oth in their own country and in the first few 
Board of Directors, however, find the pres-| months of settling in this new district. There 
ent ordinary sources of revenue insufficient} was no room in Katusha’s house, which was 
to maintain the hospital, and make an appeal full to overflowing, so we were ushered into 
for subscriptions to meet present deficit and | the largest house in the village, owned by one 
to maintain efficiency. 7 Simon Poitchin, where the family were not 

Another letter was enclosed in that from R. quite so numerous, and our host prided himself 
M. O., of which the following is a fac simile: | op being able to speak a little English. We 
were no sooner seated at the small square table 
with a movable top, which does duty as a dining 
table, than an exceedingly well-mannered man 
of about sixty years was ushered into the room, 
and presented to us, the last new comer from 
Siberia. His snow-white hair and beard made 
one at first imagine he was a much older man 
than our host said, but when we learned that 
he had spent thirteen months in irons, in a fil- 
thy prison, the reason for Gregory Cherisin- 
koff’s deeply-lined face and snowy hair became 
apparent. 

In front of one of the white-washed houses, 
with its sod roof covered with a marvellous 
growth of prairie sunflowers, a small circle of 
children were gathered round a tiny fire, built 
in the side of the bank. At first I thought 
that they were playing some game, as I watched 


came an animated scene as the horses of the 
village community were driven from their great 

stable to the river for water, and not far from 

where we were seated, a sort of ‘‘corral’’ 

fenced in the cows, which were also general 

property. Six or seven women carried great 

wooden pails, made out of a solid piece of log, 

to the enclosure where the milking was done. 

The distribution of the milk was rather curious- 

ly arranged, for fifteen families had the cows 

for one fortnight, and the remaining number 
of households waited for their turn the fort- 
night following. The invalids never suffered 
by this arrangement, for by common consent 
they were always included in the ‘‘milk ring.”’ 
We found this the case in all the villages where 
perfect community life existed, but here and 
there among the many villages we passed 
through, there was not a perfect community, 
and before many months have passed it is more 
than likely that many of the villagers will have 
taken up separate homesteads on their own 
account. The village granary, which contained 
not only the newly reaped grain, but the flour 
supply as well, was open to all comers, in- 
cluding the family whose bread-winner was 
dying of consumption. . . 

The width of the village streets always struck 
me as peculiar, and when I enquired the reason, 
the answer given showed that these gentle 
peasant people were not without their ambi- 
tions. ‘‘When we are stronger (that is, better 
off), we will build better homes; these are but 
the back apartments of what will be really 
good homes.’’ They are exceedingly skillful 
builders, and I noticed all the living rooms gave 
one a sense of space, due rather to the nicety 
of proportion than to their actual size. 

After a perfect mountain of bread and the 
last ladle of soup had disappeared, and the 
children and old people had given thanks for 
the really excellent meal they had disposed of, 
the women began to bring out from the chests 
under the divan, clean white curtains with rose 
colored flowers, and daintily frilled edges. 
These they quickly hung up before the great 
divan, by means of a pole fixed in the ceiling 
for the purpose, and then began the process 
of bed-making. First of all a great sheet of 
grey felt, thick and soft, was laid on those hard 
poplar logs we have such good reason to remein- 
ber. Then came a ‘‘curtailed” feather-bed 
which reached only about three feet below the 
great square pillows. The bolsters were com- 
posed of numerous sheepskin coats piled high 
at the head of the couch, and on top of this the 
crimson cushions were laid, and then the en- 
tire structure was covered with a great linen 
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§ : i » sty eS oe the tiny hands tightly folded in their gayly | sheet edged with insertion and lace, of knitted 
village fom bi Pint — vp y colored aprons, while they sat singing and|linen thread. As a coverlet, a brilliant crim- 
iy Anpenen forttorn. d chatting together. After sitting for some]|son and blue wadded quilt was laid over this 
AAANAB DB Aelpt me Sleaeh time among the little lads and lasses, I found imposing erection. I feebly protested at hav- 
Aah wiiton your, brobhr that the reason for this gathering was the en-| ing to sleep at an angle of forty-five degrees, 








Gregory chuine joyment of crunching between their dazzlingly 

white teeth the wheat gleaned from the harvest 
field that had been reaped that afternoon, and 
the children always made a little festival of 
this occasion, and sang hymns of praise to the 
“*Master of the harvest field,’? whose Hand 
could give or withhold. 


but it appeared that the Doukhobor idea of 
doing honor to a guest was to let him, or her, 
sleep as nearly as possible in a standing posi- 
tion, and the greater the number of pillows 
the greater the honor conferred. The women 
of the family shared our divan, but not our 
particular heap of bedding, and when the light 

As the twilight deepened, the cottage win-| was put out, I began a bombardment of sheep- 
dows began to show gleams of light, and merry ; skin coats, much to the amusement of Emma 
voices came from the open doorways, showing | A——-. When the morning came, I was glad 
that the day’s work was ended. The long vil- | to see that they had been utilized by our hos- 
lage street leading down to.the river bank be- | tesses, who had, dear souls, given us all the 










[FAC SIMILE OF LETTER.] 






Note.—The writer is seventeen years of age. 
He walked from the village of Terpenia in the 
Rosthern District in Saskatchewan to Winnipeg 
(a distance of several hundred miles) his de- 
sire being great for schooling. He works be- 
tween times with his brother. The Russian 
word Sistritza means sister. 

Considerable interest has been awakened in 
Toronto and elsewhere, by the accounts pub- 
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pillows and coverlets the house contained.|A list of nine States was recently given in 


Our night’s repose had been a pleasant one, 
and we awoke to the experiences of another 
day among the Doukhobortsi, with a novel in- 
terest and lively expectation. 

Thirty dollars has been received from an un- 
known hand for the relief of the Russian exiles, 
which has been handed over to the Treasurer 
of the Committee for the Relief of the Douk- 
hobortsi. J. S. E. 


For “Tue FRIEND.” 


Communiou with God a Cure for Loneliness. 

There is no loneliness like that which ac- 
companies human sorrow. The gentle, per- 
suasive sympathy of friends cannot dissipate 
it; communion with nature cannot shake off 
its pall; resource to intellectual activity can- 
not diminish its heaviness; and the allurements 
of the world or of the secular life tend rather 
to emphasize it. But the loneliness is more 
bitter and poignant when the sorrow that 
causes it results from the loss by death, and 
separation from all which had constituted a 
happy family circle, a breaking up of a home 
where sweet companionship was enjoyed, and 
a person is left alone. 

The supreme cure for heart loneliness is 
communion with God; and it seems at times as 
if only by means of the loneliness which sor- 
row brings do we come to appreciate the value 
and real meaning of intercourse with our 
heavenly Father. At such times we may have 
a clearer knowledge of his purpose, and a 
higher conception of our relation to that pur- 
pose, and out of which may come a more 
settled devotion to the service of our Lord and 
Master. It requires loneliness sometimes to 
convince us that we need to call upon that 
Help, which alone can be looked unto in all 
the needful times. 

Phila. Third Mo. 2nd, rgor. 








THE BirDS OF CHINA.—Very early in the 
world’s history the nations of the West recog- 
nized that China produced certain things which 
were unmatched and unknown elsewhere, but 
naturally the living treasures of the country 
did not find their way elsewhere as soon as the 
silks and the tea. How eager those merchants 
who found the sea passage to China were to 
bring over these fine birds is shown by the very 
early date at which they were taken on board 
ship. Vasco da Gama only found the way to 
India round the Cape in 1497. Sixteen years 
later the Portuguese had acclimated the ring- 
necked pheasant, the Far Eastern form of our 
common pheasant, in the Island of St. Helena, 
where probably General Cronje will have the 
pleasure of dining off the descendants of the 
birds then ‘ planted,’’ for they throve greatly. 
It was to feed another set of rebels and mal- 
contents that the pheasants were sent there. 
Fernandez Lopes, who deserted from the army 
of Albuquerque at Goa, was exiled and banished 
with a number of negroes to St. Helena, and 
supplied with ‘‘roots, seeds, poultry and pheas- 
ants.’” When the Elizabethan explorer, Cav- 
endish, visited the island in 1588 he found 
these ringnecked pheasants in great abundance 
there. In 1875 they were still very numerous, 
and not in any way altered in plumage from 


the indigenous stock of North China. Recently 


the same bird has almost replaced our common 
pheasant. America has also imported it, a form 
of Chinese immigration which is highly popular. 





which the Chinese pheasants are thriving and 
increasing, often with State aid and protection. 
In Oregon it is said that the golden pheasant 
is also established in a wild condition.—Spee- 
tator. 





For “ THe FRIEND.” 
The Attainment of Saving Knowledge. 


‘How knoweth this man letters, having 
never learned?” 

Jesus answered them, and said ‘‘my doctrine 
is not mine, but his that sent me. If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God or whether I speak of 
myself (John vii: 15, 16, 17).”’ 

Christ gives us a very plain way to come at 
the true knowledge of doctrine, simply by do- 
ing the will of Him that sent him. So the 
first step in gaining the knowledge of doctrine 
is to do the will of God. And how shall we 
know what his will is? 

The answer is plain, even by heeding that of 
God born in every heart, even that breath of 
Divine Life which was first breathed into Adam 
and made him ‘‘a living soul,” and which Life 
is quickened and raised into dominion in every 
soul that is open to receive the promised ‘‘Com- 
forter,”” whom Christ told his disciples he would 
pray the Father to send, ‘‘Even the Spirit of 
truth, whom the world cannot receive, because 
it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him, but ye 
know Him; for He dwelleth with you, and 
shall be in you’’ (John xiv: 17). 

And Christ further tells his disciples in re- 
gard to this Comforter, the Holy Spirit, whom 
the Father would send in his name, ‘‘He shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to 
your remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you.’’ Paul says, ‘‘For the Spirit search- 
eth all things, yea, the deep things of God. 
For what man knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him? even 
so the things of God knoweth no man, but the 
Spirit of God’’ (1 Cor. ii: 10, 11). So we see 
that the knowledge of doctrine, ‘‘whether it 
be of God,’’ is obtained by ‘‘doing his will,”’ 
and the knowledge of his will is obtained by 
following the teaching of the Holy Spirit. Man 
may by his own understanding judge whether 
the doctrine taught by another as the doctrine 
of Christ is according to the letter of Scripture 
yea or nay, but he requires a deeper knowledge 
to know whether the doctrine as it comes 
through instrumental means is of God or not. 
This knowledge is reserved for those who do 
his will. So we may see the necessity of every 
one knowing Him for themselves, and this sav- 
ing knowledge comes through the enlightening 
influence of the Holy Spirit, the one saving 
light of Christ. Paul says, “‘No man can say 
that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” 
It is through the transforming power of the 
Holy Ghost operating upon the heart that man 
is brought to know and own Jesus as his Lord. 
So it is to this individual, inward work that we 
should turn our thoughts away from a curious 
seeking to comprehend Divine mysteries which 
the intellect, unaided by that Divine and saving 
Light which opens and reveals to those who 
do the Father’s will, can never be able to com- 
prehend. There are mysteries which the Father 
hides ‘‘from the wise and prudent and reveals 
them unto babes; even so, because it hath 
seemed good in his sight.’’ And there are 


mysteries revealed unto the babes which they 
have no power or language to convey to others. 
Man with all his wisdom can not know God. 
The Apostle might also have said: Man by his 
wisdom cannot even know man; we are a mys- 
tery to ourselves, body, soul and spirit, united 
in one living mystery, we know we are; but what 
more to do we know. So far as preaching or 
teaching others the way of salvation is con- 
cerned, the Apostle Paul has left us a good 
example where he says, ‘‘For after that in the 
wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew not 
God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preach- 
ing to save them that believe. For the Jews 
require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wis- 
dom, but we preach Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness; but unto them which are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God” (1 Cor. 1, 21, 
22, 23, 24). The Jews stumbled at the idea 
of any benefit coming from a crucified Christ, 
their views were outward, they were depending 
on the personal coming and reign of Christ as 
an earthly king to deliver them from the Roman 
yoke. And the Greeks were so wise in the 
wisdom of the world that a Christ crucified be- 
ing still a living Saviour, was, to their wisdom, 
foolishness. But though the Jews stumbled 
and the Greeks thought him foolish, Paul 
preached and wrote on still the same, not 
changing to please either class the doctrine 
given him to hold forth. And though we may 
be different from those Jews and acknowledge 
the Christ who suffered without the gates of 
Jerusalem as the promised Messiah, yet if we 
stumble at the preaching of a crucified and liv- 
ing Christ who in spirit has appeared a ‘‘second 
time without sin unto salvation’’ in the heart 
of every believer, and fail to realize that it is 
the inward as well as the outward work, the 
second, as well as the first coming, we are to 
look to for salvation, we shall surely fail to 
realize him as our Saviour. ‘‘What God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder.’’ The 
outward and inward work joined together in 
order for man’s salvation to the very ends of 
the earth. 

What shall we say of those Greeks to whom 
the preaching of a crucified Christ was foolish- 
ness? Why, the foolishness in them, not in 
the doctrine which Paul preached. It is to be 
feared that what was foolishness to those 
Greeks, is still foolishness to many in this our 
day, yet that wisdom ‘‘which confounds the 
wisdom of the wise and brings to naught the 
understanding of the prudent” is secretly at 
work as a hidden leaven operating gradually, 
but surely, upon the whole lump. The crucified, 
yet living Christ, whom Paul preached, is still 
preached both immediately to the individual 
heart, as well as by his feeble instruments. 
But as Paul said in writing to Timothy, ‘‘ With- 
out controversy, great is the mystery of god- 
liness, God was manifest in the flesh, justified 
in the spirit, seen of angels, preached to the 
Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up 
into glory.”” Yet this preacher of ‘‘Christ 
crucified,’’ who is to ‘‘all them that believe, 
Christ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God,” leaves the mystery where it is, without 
seeking to expound it to Timothy. ‘‘ The 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God, 
but those things which are revealed belong 
unto us and our children forever, that we may 
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do all the words of this law’’ (Deut xxix: 29). 
As under the law ‘‘those things which were re- 
vealed’’ were for the people, so under the 
Gospel dispensation it is the things which are 
revealed that are for us whilst the ‘‘secret 
things belong to the Lord our God.’’ And if 
secret things were left with Him to whom they 
belong and the restless mind of man was satis- 
fied with what might be revealed to him through 
‘**Christ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God,’’ what labor might be saved. He is 
‘‘the way, the truth, and the life, and no man 
cometh to the Father but by Him.” Whoso 
entereth not in by Christ the door, but climb- 
eth up some other way, is declared by Him to 
be a thief and a robber. And why should any 
seek another way than by Christ the open door, 
when He has said, ‘‘By me if any man enter 
in , he shall be saved, and shall go in and out 
and find pasture.’’ 0, blessed.and happy ex- 
perience! but there is a spirit at work in this 
our day which is seeking some other way than 
by Christ the open door. This is a thieving 
spirit seeking to rob Him of his due. The 
choice is left with us whether we enter in by 
Christ the open door to salvation, or whether 
we keep on climbing and reaching up in the 
wisdom of this world to be branded in the end 
as thieves and robbers. 

Dear Friends, fellow-professors of the same 
household of faith, whether of the aged, the 
middle-aged or the youth, the times call loudly 
for us to hold fast our integrity and allegiance 
to the profession of our faith, having our zeal 
tempered at all times with the love of Christ 
which suffereth long and is kind. Weneed to 
cherish an earnest exercise of spirit with and 
for one another, for we all need the help one 
of another. ‘‘Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth, take heed lest he fall,’’ is an injunction 
which will not hurt any of us to take to our- 
selves. It is the saving knowledge of Christ 
that the soul needs, and whilst literary attain- 
ments are well and desirable and helpful to a 
certain extent for the enlargement of the in- 
tellect, yet it is the one great Teacher, ‘‘Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of Gud,’’ 
that can make wise unto salvation, every soul 
that believeth. He is the alone sure founda- 
tion, which was laid in Zion before ever the 
Scriptures were given forth, and well will it be 
for those who are established on Him in this 
our day of criticisms and ‘‘seeking to climb up 
some other way,’’ instead of simply entering 
in by Christ the open door. ‘‘If any man will 
do his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God.’ Why should we not accept the 
gospel of Christ in its simplicity? Are we 
afraid to hazard our souls’ salvation upon it? 
‘*To whom else shall we go?’ ‘‘for He hath 
the words of eternal life.” And what more 
do we want? Let us accept the gospel of 
Christ in its simplicity and in humility of spirit 
that all may be made partakers of its privileges, 
even to become heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Christ.” -‘‘This is the stone which is still 
set at naught by the builders which is the head 
of the corner. Neither is their salvation in any 
other, for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved” (Acts iv: 11, 12). T. H. W. 
West CHEsTER. Third Mo., rgot. 





WorsHIP is simple and spiritual, not com- 
plex and spectacular. 
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For ‘‘ THe FRIEND.” 


“ And they shall walk with me in white, for they are 
worthy ” (Rev. iii: 4.) 
We stood around our cherished friend, 
With stricken hearts and sad, 
The silent form, whence life had fled, 
In snowy white was clad. 


The dear head on the pillow lay, 
As though in slumber deep, 

And mid the sense of perfect peace, 
For her we could not weep. 


The soft hair, beautiful and gray, 
Above the pallid brow ; 

A sweet smile rested on her lips 
Tho’ they were silent now. 


Those tender eyes with beams of love, 
Have looked within our own— 
Are closed in death’s long, dreamless sleep, 
Their light from earth has flown. 


The voice is hushed that breathed to us, 
The welcome and the cheer. 

Her words of sympathy no more 
Can reach the human ear. 


The loving heart, whose pulses beat 
With life-tide’s happy flow, 

While yet the sick and suffering ones, 
It was her joy to know. 


Rest covers all these promptings pure, 
To soothe another’s pain. 

Whose mission is Christ’s love “to live,” 
-For them “ to die, is gain.” 


The busy hands for other’s needs, 
Lie passive at her side, 

And sighs of grief from troubled hearts, 
Arose, when “ Dorcas” died. 


The white robe folded round the form, 
Within its place of rest, 

The spirit winged its upward flight, 
To Him who loved her best. 


How is it there, with our beloved ? 
.The changed, the glorified ? 

To spirits clad in snow white robes 
The gates are opened wide. 


The scenes revealed, the welcome there, 
We cannot here portray ; 

The songs of that angelic throng, 
Who dwell with Christ, alway. 


“They walk in white,” within those realms, 
Who gain an entrance there ; 

“For they are worthy ”—all is “ Praise,” 
Karth is our place of “ prayer.” 


Upon the Spirit’s brow is sealed — 
“The new name,” softly pressed ; 

Another voice, from hallowed lips, 
Proclaims the promised rest. 


The human heart with human ties, 
Its work aside is laid, 

We view through tears “the garments” now, 
The hands of “‘ Dorcas” made. 


But to the eye of faith there steals, 
A sight of heavenly bliss, 

And where a sweet reward awaits 
For service done in this. 


We leave her there, with other loved, 
Amid the saints in light, 

And weep because death’s shadow hides 
These treasures from our sight. 


Dear Heavenly Father, comfort all, 
Who mourn anew this day, 

Strengthen thy sorrowing hearted ones 
To tread life’s lonely way. 
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The light and joy of early years, 
No more can come to bless, 

Ah! many hearts have drank this cup, 
Of grief and loneliness. 


The angel of Our Father’s care, 
Steals softly from above ; 

A presence fills the aching void, 
And whispers “God is love.” 


We do live on, we know not how, 
Just bear the grief and pain ; 

Their sufferings o’er—we cannot ask, 
Our loved ones back again. 


Tis sweet to feel life’s fleeting hour, 
Is in the sunset glow, 

And that we have a Heavenly Friend, 
Who all our way does know. 


A soothing hope, from mercy’s hand, 
Is to the spirit given ; 
When earth’s full service here is done, 
We'll join our loved in heaven. 
E. S. E. 





THE GRACE OF PRAjSE.—‘‘ An old gentleman 
who was in harmony with God and all nature 
—and we cannot be in harmony with his works 
unless we are in harmony with God—was one 
evening standing on a rustic bridge that 
spanned a clear, beautiful, laughing stream, 
watching the glowing heavens as the great orb 
of day was sinking in golden waves of glory. 
The wonderful love of God for himself and all 
mankind was so revealed to him in the splen- 
dors of that sunset, and in the resurrected life 
in nature around him, that his soul was filled, 
and tears of joy and gratitude to God streamed 
down his face, furrowed with many cares. 
Just then another old man, a neighbor, came 
riding by, and the old man on the bridge, lift- 
ing his glowing face, said, ‘What a glorious 
sunset!’ The neighbor, with coldness and dis- 
content in face and voice, answered, ‘I think 
it is going to rain to-morrow.’ ”’ 

These two men were alike in innocence and 
purity in the beginning of life. What made 
the difference? The latter by pampering par- 
ents or teacher, or both, had been taught or 
led to think that all things centered around 
self, he could see only blight to self-interests 
that would possibly follow the glorious sunset. 
How hard it was for this man to submit himself 
to God. 





TAKE TIME TO BE HoLy.—I name the picture 
of Mary and Martha ‘‘Taking time to be holy.”’ 
I have often heard these women preached 
about,and the ministers who have preached about 
them have preferred Martha to Mary. 

I see on every side of me ministers making 
the excuse that they haven’t time for their 
closets, and business men pleading the hard 
rushing drive of their business life as a fair 
excuse for their lack of spirituality, and women 
pleading that their household duties gave them 
no time to be alone with God. 

I declare to you to-day that it is a convic- 
tion of my heart, that if any one picture more 
than another needs to be set up and framed 
with vivid distinctness before our busy, rushing 
life, it is the picture of taking time to be holy. 
And I thank God that Jesus has come down to 
us and framed the picture right before our 
busy, fussy, rushing, anxious, over-careworn 
life, of the woman sitting at his feet right in 
the midst of cares that were calling her, and 
taking time to be holy.— Wilton Merle Smith. 
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Qur Manner of Worship. 
(Continued trom page 247.) 

MINISTRY.—All who are truly called under 
Christ’s ministry, to be ministers of the ever- 
lasting gospel, and preachers of righteousness, 
must be sanctified, Divinely inspired, and gifted 
for that sacred work and service of our blessed 
Lord Jesus Christ; they must be careful that 
their conversation be as becometh the gospel; 
they must live good lives, as well as speak 
good words; they must be men fearing God, 
and eschewing evil; truly fearing God, and 
hating covetousness, and giving no offense in 
anything, that the ministry be not blamed. 

I believe that Jesus Christ will neither em- 
ploy wicked or corrupt persons in his sacred 
service of the ministry, nor afford such his 
presence in their preaching, whatever they 
pretend or profess in his name. It is Christ’s 
faithful ministers who truly obey Him, and 
follow his example, that He will accompany 
with his Divine presence and help in their 
ministry and gospel testimony. It was to such 
He gave this great encouragement and promise, 
“Lo, | am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world;’’ or, throughout all ages. 

What that kingly prophet David earnestly 
prayed to God for, in Psalm fifty-one, doth 
truly set forth the state and condition of the 
true gospel minister, whose ministry is at- 
tended with his power and presence, and there- 
by made effectual for the conversion of sinners 
unto Him, ‘‘Wash me thoroughly from mine 
iniquity, and cleanse me from mysin. Create 
in me a clean heart, O, God; and renew a right 
spirit within me. Cast me not away from thy 
presence, and take not thy holy Spirit from 
me. Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation; 
and uphold me with thy free Spirit. Then will 
I teach transgressors thy ways; and sinners 
shall be converted unto thee.’’ 

Now, a minister of the gospel of Christ, 
will, I believe, sincerely aim at these things, 
and earnestly desire of the Lord and inwardly in 
spirit travail for them, with his soul and whole 
heart, for Christ promised unto his people say- 
ing, ‘‘I will give you pastors according to my 
own heart, which shall feed you with knowl- 
edge and understanding.” They are only true 
pastors and ministers who are of his giving; 
thence the reason for the limited preaching 
amongst Friends, as it is clearly shown it is 
not at their command. 

PRAYER. — Thou also sayest, ‘‘You have 
hardly any public prayers.’’ Now, as I have 
written somewhat lengthy on preaching, I will 
say a little on prayer. We as a Society freely 
confess that prayer is both very profitable and 
a necessary duty, commanded and fit to he 
practised frequently by all Christians; but as 
we can do nothing without Christ, so neither 
can we pray without the concurrence and as- 
sistance of his spirit. But that our little con- 
troversy may be the better understood, let it be 
considered first, that prayer is two-fold, in- 
ward and outward. Inward prayer is that 
secret turning of the mind towards God, 
whereby, being secretly touched and awakened 
by the light of Christ in the conscience, and so 
bowed down under the sense of its iniquities, 
unworthiness and misery, it looks up to God, 
and joining with the secret inspirations of God, 
it breathes towards Him, and is constantly 
breathing forth some secret desires and aspira- 
tions towards Him. 













It is in this sense that we 
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are so frequently in Scripture commanded to 
pray continually, Luke xviii: 1; Thess. v: 17; 


Eph. vi: 18; Luke, xxi: 36; which cannot be 


understood of outward prayer, because it were 


impossible that men should be always upon 
their knees, expressing words of prayer, and 
this would hinder them from the exercise of 
those duties no less positively commanded. 
Outward prayer is when, as the Spirit being 
thus in the exercise of inward retirement, and 
feeling the breathing of the Spirit of God to 
arise powerfully in the soul, it receives strength 
and liberty by a superadded motion and in- 
fluence of the Spirit to bring forth, either au- 
dible sighs, groans or words, and that either 
in public assemblies, or in private, or at meat, 


etc. 


As, then, inward prayer is necessary at all 
times, so, as long as the day of every man’s 
visitation lasteth, he never wants some in- 
fluence, less or more, for the practice of it; 
because he no sooner retires his mind, and con- 
siders himself in God’s presence, but he finds 
himself in the practice of it. 

Though Christ taught his disciples to pray, 
they were in some sort, disciples before He 
taught them; not worldly men, whose prayers 
are an abomination to God. And his teaching 
them is not an argument that every one must 
say that prayer, whether he can say it with the 
same heart, and under the same qualifications 
as his poor disciples and followers did, or not, 
as is now too superstitiously and presump- 
tously practised. But rather, that, as they 
then, so we now, are not to pray our own 
prayers, but his; that is, such as He enables us 
to make as He enabled them then. The body 
ought never to go before the soul in prayer, 
his ear is open to such requests, and his spirit 
strongly intercedes for those that offer them. 

But it may be asked, how shall this prepara- 
tion be obtained? I answer, by waiting pa- 
tiently, yet watchfully and intently upon God. 
‘*Lord,’’ says the Psalmist, ‘‘thou hast heard 
the desire of the humble; thou wilt prepare 
their heart, thou wilt cause thine ear to hear,”’ 
and, says Wisdom, ‘‘the preparation of the 
heart in man is from the Lord.” 

Much might be cited to show the displeasure 
of God against even his own forms of worship 
when performed without the Spirit and that 
necessary preparation of the heart in man 
which nothing else can work or give. 

A WAITING WORSHIP.—Above all other pen- 
man of sacred writ, this is most frequently and 
emphatically recommended to us by the exam- 
ple of the Psalmist, who, calling to mind his 
own great slips, and the cause of them, and 
the way by which he came to be accepted of 
God, and obtain strength and comfort from 
Him, reminds himself to wait upon God. ‘‘Lead 
me in thy truth, and teach me, for thou art 
the God of my salvation; on thee do I wait all 
the day long.’’ His soul looked to God for 
salvation, to be delivered from the snares and 
evils of the world. 

This shows an inward exercise, a spiritual 
attendance that stood not in external forms, 
but an inward Divine aid. 

And truly, David had great encouragement 
so todo. The goodness of God invited him to 
it and strengthened him in it. ‘‘For,” says 
he, ‘‘I waited patiently upon the Lord, and He 
inclined unto me, and heard my cry. He brought 
me out of the miry clay and set my feet upon 
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arock.’’ He waited patiently upon God; his 
mind retired, watchful and intent, to his law 
and spirit, and he felt the Lord in¢line to him. 
His needy and sensible cry entered heaven and 
prevailed; then came rescue and deliverance 
(in God’s time, not in David’s); strength to go 
through his exercises and surmount all his 
troubles, for which he tells us, ‘‘a new song 
was put into his mouth, even praises to our 
God.”’ It was a song of God’s making and 
putting, and not his own. 

Another time he cried thus, ‘‘As the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, 0, God. Mysoul thirsteth for 
God, for the living God; when shall | come 
and appear before Him?’’ This goes beyond 
formality, and can be tied to no lesson. We 
may by this see, that true worship is an inward 
work; that the soul must be touched and raised 
in heavenly desires by the heavenly spirit, and 
that the true worship is in God’s presence. 
**When shall I come and appear?’’ Notinthe 
temple, nor with outward sacrifices, but before 
God in his presence. The souls of true wor- 
shippers see God, make their appearance be- 
fore Him; and for this they wait, they pant, 
they thirst. O, how is the greater part of 
Christendom degenerated from David’s ex- 
ample! No wonder that this good man tells 
us, ‘‘Truly, my soul waiteth upon God;’’ and 
that he gives it in charge to his soul so to do; 
**O, my soul, wait thou upon God, for my ex- 
pectation is from Him.’’ As if he said, none 
else can prepare my heart, or supply my wants; 
so that my expectation is not from my own 
voluntary performance, or the bodily worship 
I can give him; they are of no value, they can 
neither help me nor please me. But I wait 
upon Him for strength and power to present 
myself so before Him, as may be most pleasing 
to Him; for He that prepares the sacrifice, 
will certainly accept it. In two verses he re- 
peats it thrice, ‘‘I wait for the Lord—my soul 
doth wait—My soul waiteth for the Lord, more 
than they that watch for the morning.’’ Yea, 
so intently and with such unweariedness of soul, 
that he says in one place, ‘‘Mine eyes fail, 
while I wait for my God.’’ 

(To be continued.) 

A WORLDLING’s TESTIMONY.—Few have seen 
or known much more of the world’s fashion, 
pride, and vanity than Lord Chesterfield. He 
was not a religious man, but was gay and 
fashionable, a pleasure-lover and a pleasure 
seeker. This is his testimony: 

“*T have run the silly rounds of pleasure, and 
have done with them all. I have enjoyed all 
the pleasure of the world, and I appraise them 
at their real worth, which is in truth very low. 
Those who have seen only their outside always 
overrate them, but I have been behind the 
scenes; I have seen all the coarse pulleys and 
dirty ropes which move the gaudy machines, 
and I have seen and smelt the tallow candles 
which illuminate the whole decoration to the 
astonishment and admiration of the ignorant 
audience. When I reflect on what] have seen, 
what I have heard, and what I have done, I 
can hardly persuade myself that all that fri- 
volous hurry and bustle of pleasure in the 
world had any reality; but 1 look upon all that 
is passed as one of those romantic dreams 
which opium commonly occasions, and I do by 
no means desire to repeat the nauseous dose.”’ 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” | ig which makes some little souls who feel the Preserve Our History. of it 

Child Study, No. 9—By 8. W. E. suffering the most keenly, declare for freedom. | We repeat, with suitable modifications, some the 1 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE FROM A PARENT’S STAND-| Some wise person has said it is inattention | ooynco] given in the Presbyterian concerning serve 
POINT. * which saves the children from the sheer weight | tho preservation of manuscript data for the his. thro 

Any one who has had to traina real boy and| f our overloaded curriculums. Suppose for | tory of a religious society. » , 
has thought about his training, must have | ® Minute that your children all walked into the| Sometime since a wife in the work of putting c 
been impressed with the wide stretch between | SChool-room quietly, sat decorously, studied | nor house in order after the death of her hus. the 
his primitive instincts and the self-control of | diligently, recited perfectly, and walked home | hand who was a church officer, built a fire in ee 
the aged. properly for one term—did just as you think | the yard and destroyed papers and pamphlets lig ; 
The task set for parents and teachers is to | YU want them to do—wouldn’t you be fright-| including the records of a church running over od 
aid the child’s growth into an efficient and ac- | &¢d? a period of forty years. Such an act was _— 


If so, be thankful if they are natural; and 


ceptable member of civilized society. Wisdom, thoughtless, it was more, it was criminal. It - | 













































time and tact are needed. Rules which have | }opeful, very hopeful, if they are improving | was an act of ingratitude, for it showed a want care 

behavior and not character in view are gener- | Y°at by year. : of appreciation for the generation of faithful 5 
ally injurious. The intricate and often con-|, Parents should make it a rule to support the | yorkers whose labors were ended. In a sense, it 
ventional relationship which binds society to| teachers. They select a school as they select = 


it was an act of robbery, for it was the destroy- 


a community and should live peaceably under | ing of that which belonged to the generations os 


gether to-day has been a thing of slow and 


painful growth, and the average little boy who | the rules — wa oe however, | which were to come. : ; 

is obliged to conform to its requirements rebels | USht to be ab ia . a rom t _— And yet this is being repeated in some form hic 

heartily within himself, if not to his elders. | their work should be harmonious. Much of} aimost’ every week, and oftentimes by those - 
the indifference to school work results from Fe 


That social relationship which is part of the 
Divine plan for Christian society—wherein the 
individual must live for and consider first the 
good of society and not his own selfish desires 
—presses more and more upon the twentieth 


who know better. Precious things in book, 
pamphlet and letter, are being suffered to go 3 
to waste or are destroyed, and thus often mak- 
ing a blank in the history which it is impossi- De 
ble to fill. Thus valuable data for the future P 


the failure on the part of the children to ap-| 
preciate what they are doing and why they 
are doing it. They feel as though time was 
never-ending, life was full of fun, and future 




























century intelligence. This is the foundation | US¢fulness was a long way off. history of the church in which we read the lives o 
upon which to build up discipline. Children fourteen or fifteen years old seem | o¢ faithful workers and the results of their | 
If the child’s nature is understood and that | © have the haziest ideas about their present | jahors are lost tothe world. Perhaps, it may “ 
which is best in him, is cultivated—if from | WTk and future prospects. : be a pamphlet of which few were printed and « 
babyhood he has been taught how he is play-| , !his brings us to parental influence. If = 


fewer read; perhaps an article in some local a 
newspaper, the only printed sketch of a minis- co 
ter or elder ever likely to be found in print; 


children are early taught self-control for the 


j i d lovi a ; 
on Snowapeentaong, Sw iptiss. Heng gle tired sake of others, it still remains for them to be 


healthy, happy, helpful member of society— 


the undesirable traits of character will most | ‘terested in their own mental training. perhaps a discourse in which as the fruit of a 
likely drop off, one by one—without special]. Primary children who appreciate that the| gijioent and patient research we have the his- _ 
discipline or effort to suppress them. Year Book maps out certain work for each] tory of a church or an institution; perhaps it this 
In school discipline there are three essential | Y°4" and who aspire to get into the secondary | ;, only a bundle of old letters, in which are to a 
elements—the personality of the teacher, the | School, feel much more interest in their work |}. found much in hint, suggestion, or positive = 
health of the child, and the attitude of the | than when drifting aimlessly along. .. | statement, that will greatly aid some future ther 
parents. Where an effort is required to main-| _ Older children are likely to be interested in] student to a clearer understanding of some in b 
tain rational discipline, one of these elements | the value of science, literature and history in| man or church, or period. - fed 
probably is deficient. The parental element is | Proportion to their parents’ intelligent interest | ‘There ig a sense in which all such things are ve 
the strongest for the weal or for the woe of |@ their mental equipment. If we want our] not private property. And even the private de 

the child. Perfection of discipline is seen in| Children to be earnest, working students, we | cqjiectors of historical treasures for their own 
owe it to them and to their teachers to be ¥ 


a school where all are busy, happy and atten- 


pleasure and profit owe a debt to the public. 
tive, and sufficiently quiet—that is, do not in- 


equally interested in what they are doing or] white they live or after their death, all such ack 


terfere with each other. expect to do. ; valuable collections should be given to the aes 

There are teachers who keep this kind of| , The burden rests with us parents. Gener-| > -operly constituted depositories for such treas Ne 
order. It is the ideal which each one should | @/ly if we have understood our children and] reg where they will be easily accessible to Tha 
bear in mind. helped them to build up their character on truly | the student of history and so prove the great- yee 


Christian and scientific lines, the question of 
school discipline will fade away. 

If I have not seemed practical, it is because 
I appreciate that each case has to be worked 
out independently. 


Love for humanity, especially for little child- 
ren, tact, cheer, fresh ideas, quickness of per- 
ception, all these and many more good things, 
which have been put together in some attrac- 
tive people are part of the successful teacher’s 


est good to the greatest number. Thus their spo 
pleasure and profit are bequeathed to posterity, 
who will cherish them in grateful remembrance. 

Such institutions for the keeping of that the 
which makes, interprets and preserves history 


outfit. But suppose the teacher is perfect,there |... ! hope I have given eight points clearly. | som disappearing we have in Historical Se P 
will be children who are depressingly stupid | [hey are very briefly, — are primitive; | cieties, or better still in Record Rooms under a 
or lazy or rebellious. Is the child wilfully so | Civilization is ultimate; Self-control is neces-| the care of our own religious Society. th 
or is there a discoverable physical cause for |S‘; Individuals must be subject to society; “ 


To hand over historical papers or records to | 
these is the duty and the privilege of all those he 
who are making history or have in their pos 
session the documents from which such a re 
cord must come. There are good old elders me 
who have in their possession valuable documents 
which they should make secure for the future ian 
lest some thoughtless heir in a fit of cleaning 



















A magnetic teacher; Healthy children; Intel- 
ligent and sympathetic parents, and few rules, 
insure rational school discipline. 


SHEEP SHEARING BY MACHINERY.—-The sheep- 
shearing experiment that is being tried in Syca- 
more, Ill., is proving successful. A gasoline 
engine of four horse power runs ten clippers, 


this conduct? There is usually a removable 
cause. If eyes, ears, or nose cannot be blamed 
there may be a hobby about which the child is 
thinking, instead of doing his school work, or 
he may simply be tired out with year after 
year of school life. 

People who have crowded into cities or who 















live in small towns have very little wholesome | which shear on an average one thousand sheep | should throw them into the waste basket or tt, 
out-of-door work for their children to do, so|}a day. One of the advantages of the experi- | destroy them in the fire. There are ministers tot 
that it seems necessary to send them to school | ment is that about half a pound more wool is | who have documents in written or printed form, the 
when very young. realized from each sheep. The test will be| whose importance and value they fully recog 

This surely is a most unnatural life for child- | given to 15,000 sheep. The sheep are sheared, | nize, that continue to jeopardize their perpetur ‘ 
ren. If we knowingly coop up these little ones | the wool tied and packed in large sacks hold- | ty by not giving them into the care of the So Coc 
and outrage their natural instincts, we ought |ing several hundred pounds each, and ready | ciety where they can be classified and catalogued unr 
to understand, at least in a measure, what it | for shipment at once. The success met with|foruse. There are wives, the sons and daugh- fus 

* Read at the Friends’ Educational Association, | in this experiment will revolutionize the sheep- | ters of departed elders and other noted mai 
Philadelphia, Third Month gth, 1gor. shearing business.—St. Louis Globe-Demoerat, ' faithful men in the Church, who were makers 
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change. She was one of the few cholera victims 
who survived when the first epidemic visited 
Dundee. She was thought to be dying anda 
minister offered prayer by her bedside which 
appeared to be the last service to the living. 
Though she could not speak she was conscious 
and hoped that the minister would pray that 
she might be spared to live and work for God. 
The minister so prayed and she was restored as 
she believed in answer to prayer to work for 
God and the good of mankind. 

Though brought up in the Established Church 
of Scotland she found useful spheres of labor 
outside. She was an eager seeker after truth, 
and paid frequent visits to clergymen and 
Christian teachers to whom she made known 
her difficulties in regard to doctrine and the 
way of life. Some regarded her converse 


of its history, that too often fail to appreciate 
the responsibility upon them carefully to pre- 
serve everything in their possession that will The decease of Janet Allan, of Dundee and 


, : ; Broughty Ferry, in her ninetieth year, the 
it thy therchen oe Sor uenole loved widow of Bailie James Allan, was recently re- 


; : ded in our columns. [It occurred Twelfth 
In these days there is a growing sense as to = : 

the very great importance and value of all his- oa en a Z we least a roa 
toric facts and of everything that can throw peer bag nage wart connected with the 
light upon the men, the customs and the re- public life of Dundee; and there was perhaps 
cords of any particular period. Even indirect - lady better known or more respected by the 
evidence has often great weight in bringing eee Mrs. Allan, = Quakeress. 
me to a true conclusion, so we cannot be too A writer in a local paper says 0 her: ‘‘Her fine 
areful or diligent in bringing together every- face under the quaint Quaker bonnet was good 
thing that in any way will throw light upon to see, and I well remember as a child watch- 
the history of the Church. It may be only a ing for ‘the beautiful old lady,’ as I always 


. . : lled her, to pass our windows.” 
written or printed page, or private notes about = y : ; 
rsons <a or a canis sketch Born and brought up in the Carse* of Gowrie 
' the history of a particular meeting. All her father, David McPherson, was the village 
these have value, for they are the pm e blacksmith at Ninewells, about three miles west 


A Notable Scotch Friend. 
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: gia ° with amazement, and some preached sermons 

: which all true history is based. of Dundee ’. and Jess - was often found in her controverting the views she had put forward. 
; Sor the sake of the individual, the conment- father’s smithy holding the irons for her father Gas of har class Senis weak email 
; ae , on the anvil, the red hot sparks flying around; aa y . en 

ty, and the denomination, we should all have say to her ‘‘Lassie you would make a fin 
) seare that none of these things be lost, but | 904 for her father’s arts and crafts she always y ker.” ti ‘ sh ted f . he 
. BS oe Tt eta} | retained a profound admiration. Quaker,” a suggestion she resented for she 
| carefully collected and sent to our Historical : : : re little thought she was advancing in that di- 
+ ff Depository. There they will all be easily ac-|,, Ste owed much of her pious disposition to} ction She ultimately believed it right t 
: cessible to the student in the years to come the influence of a godly mother, whose life bsent herself f the hurch at it 
: and of priceless value to him alte writes about made a deep impression upon her eldest girl. d x pom aaa ‘silent ne iti aoa 
7 some glemat preacher, some particular church As a child of eight years, Jessie went into a God. "This csaniien ales f silo ed ( iain d by 
y and its historic struggles in its establishment | '°°™ one day and found her father for the first “ aa em ae 7 be “ . aan y 
d and early progress, or the work of some meet- time to her knowledge in great grief because b for a di a d th t the inciples which 
l ing in its early endeavors to possess the land her little brother was ill and pronounced by had. bec ; a one h a - aan id ole 
of Christ P the doctor to be beyond human aid and with sth ead aa S va - Friend — dit 
7 Then let the careless filling of waste-baskets only a short time to live. Jessie at once re- be ly aft th “sit af ’ f WF ie as ; Ah 
f cease. Let the reckless feeding of flames with tired to a place alone, and there prayed for held aan "" ti nel D nian as fi im 
- this precious kind of fuel caemen ed. If there | Bet little brother’s recovery. At once she felt madi °° oa the © - ae -saaenpewnn a 
it ioe more thoughtfulness in aaa for and | SUte God answered her prayer and returning ju 9 che cs h | Si — seen es 
7 preserving that which is of historic value, | %° her father, she told him not to cry for Jamie, on'She “ase the foun: iar r am Dund 
e Rise would be fewer fires of burning t ’ | for said she, ‘‘I asked the Lord to make him : ; eee = ee 
. g treasere| 4 and send him to school with me again, meeting and was one of the most prominent 


in back-yards, and a daily adding to the classi- 
fied collections of those things which are of 
vital importance to the student of the history 
* of our Church.— Wm, L. Ledwith. 


promoters of the Friends’ Institute and meet- 
ing-house premises in Whitehall Crescent 
where a good work has been carried on. She 
was most anxious that the building should not 
only be used for meeting for worship but be 
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and the Lord is going to do it.” It was so, 
Jamie did recover and returned to school. 

At a time when Jessie’s own health gave 
concern, the family doctor, believing that the 





m ‘ : child’s serious disposition was disturbing the : ; ; : 

C. Ad Sena” eae a I eet bag Bhar condition of her health, advised that she be ae for practical philanthropic and res- 
. means of usefulness and happiness mene fallen sent a into company, and that she should at-| “1, her work for the fallen she has often 
7 inmy way, than our week an ti Th tend a dancing school. in obedience to par iven shelter in her own home till other ar- 
- nl ms teens a a on a ‘ ss ental instructions she set out with an elderly ssecuainiieeniih ies waite 

to ‘ 7 — . - a a aes Tt person to join such a class, but it was against Ge seer t+ ceenlirschne ee 
t- _ ‘bl = a f poo a ceply am * re- | her own wish and belief as to what was right. — Or a. 6 th Third Mor th. 1889, 
ir Th = nee 4 — oo = a On her way to the class she believed she heard ad . . le ~ j thei dian - 
TJ uistness, the seriousness of those Friends who | "ely, music in the heavens, and asked her | 4:5 0'"when four generations were present, and 
2. th ‘he aa f “— dino a °| companion to listen, but she could hear noth-| | aaa _ pry ae pein aaah 
at ae fe ao rj —_ os See wai com ing. Jessie declared she heard it repeated, | = L iP " a F aiad = : a 
ry the livelin _ ry = z = oe bi “es a mt and took it as an indication that she ought not th > dine oe ee 
0- ethene a oo - ead ince tered | to go to dancing. Though punished, she was | ° Js . Alle . adit iia eh ee i 
er occasions, are all hallowed in my mind | resolute on declining to join the dance. Her|  °2”et “Aan ‘ook a prominent part in the 


and feelings; and were I asked what has been 
the happiest portion of my life, I believe I 
should not be far wrong by replying—the hours 
abstracted from the common business of the 
world for the purpose of public worship. The 
sacrifice is greater than that which we have to 
make on the First-day of the week when all 
lusiness ceases; and the reward graciously 
bestowed has been to me, and I believe to 
Many others great in proportion. May none 
of my young friends and relations who belong 
to the Society ever throw themselves out of 
the way of so precious a privilege.’’ 

“THE moment a man allows his belief that 

i will overrule the wrath of man to condone 
unrighteous methods, he has begun to con- 


- fundamental moral distinctions.’’— Watch- 
n. 


work of many agencies, for the common wel- 
fare. She was the first to sign the total ab- 
stinence pledge in Dundee and her husband 
started the old Dundee Temperance Society, 
now the Dundee Gospel Temperance Union. 
He was a preacher of the gospel for over fifty 
years.—London Friend. 
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conduct was reported to her father, who dealt 
with his little daughter and only in obedience 
to his wishes did she yield. Ultimately she 
became proficient in the art, and as a young 
woman was much sought after in the dance 
and mirth. 

When she was but fourteen her mother died, 
and much responsibility was consequently 
thrown upon her as the eldest of a large fam- 
ily, to whom she had to act as mother. The 
training, however doubtless did much to ensure 
success of management in later years. 

Some time after her marriage, when scarcely 
eighteen years old her acquired propensity for 
mirth, song and the dance underwent a great 









‘*Am 1 GOING UP OR DowNn?”—-Recently I was 
on a street-car when it occurred to me that I 
was going in the wrong direction. Asking the 
conductor whether I was going up or down, he 
replied, ‘‘You are going down.” As 1 wanted 
to go up-town instead of down-town, I left the 
car immediately, and took one that was going 

up. The question seemed to echo itself, ‘‘Am 

*In Scotland, the low-lying part of a valley that I going Up oF down? There is more than one 
is watered by a river, as distinguished from the kind of traveling—there is a thought travel. 
higher ground. Are our thoughts taking us down or up? It 
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